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Today I had a manuscript returned with an 
inclosure which I consider worth the paper 
and ink. I am glad to see that at least one 
well known periodical —the Scientific Ameri- 
can—is sending out a rejection slip which 
seems to me to be the only kind worth putting 
into the envelope with the manuscript that is 
not found available for use. Ever since the 
return of my first offerings five or six years 
ago, I have longed for an inclosure that 
would tell me more than : — 

The editors regret that the inclosed contribu- 

tion is not adapted to the particular needs of 

the XYZ at the present time. They are there- 


fore returning it, with thanks for your courtesy 
in giving them an opportunity to examine it. 


This typical rejection slip gives me no indi- 


cation of how near I came to hitting the mark. 
Furthermore I have no more idea about the 
“particular needs” of the publication than I 
had when I submitted the manuscript. 1 
know, however, that the phrase “not adapted 
to the particular needs” covers a multitude 
of reasons for the return of manuscripts. 
Any of these reasons would be most accept- 
able to the writer who is trying every way he 
knows how to find out what the particular 
needs of the different publications are. 

The writer is no better off by submitting 
his work to periodicals in which it could find 
no place. The editor would be better able to 
handle his own line if not called upon to re- 
turn a large amount of material entirely out 
of his field. Unavailability could undoubtedly 
be reduced if contributors were better in- 
formed as to the needs and requirements of 
the various publications. 

Writer and publisher are both working to 
the same end; to give the reader what he 
wants ; or better still, what the reader will 
buy. The editor’s needs are determined by 
the demand. The more widely known to the 
producer are the needs of the editor, the bet- 
ter will the contributor be enabled to supply 
the needs. The rejection slip may be made 
an effective means of educating the contribu- 
tors to the needs of the editors, and thence to 
the supply of the public demand. 

To go back where I started from, the in- 
closure which is the first of its kind that lL 
have received is a slip 5%4x8'% inches. It 
tells me : “ The reason why we are unable to 
employ this contribution is checked off be- 
low.” Ten reasons are listed, and five lines 
are left at the bottom for remarks. Some of 
the reasons, relating to drawings and photo- 
graphs, are peculiar to this publication. 
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Others have more general application. Some 
of these are :— 

The subject has been covered before. 

The subject is out of our field. 

Not in accordance with our policies and aims. 

I would expect to find in every editorial 
office some data as to the reasons for the re- 
turn of manuscripts. Each editor could 
tabulate the most frequent causes for rejec- 
tion of unsolicited contributions. Having a 
printed list of these reasons, it is an easy mat- 
ter for the reader to indicate the one best 
suited to the paper in hand. On the return 
slip which I now have before me, there is a 
red check mark against the line, “ The sub- 


ject is out of our field.” That is the very 
point on which I felt most doubt when I sub- 
mitted the article ; yet at the time I counted 
on a fair probability of the contribution com- 
ing within the scope of the publication. Now 
that doubt is cleared away. 

On the reverse side of this slip there are 
instructions about the submission of manu- 
scripts, and the handling of drawings and 
photographs. 

I am confident that a more general use of 
this type of rejection slip would have the 
effect of lessening the total number of rejec- 


tions. Gilbert P. Chase. 


Boonton, N. J. 





ADVISING BUDDING AUTHORS. 


I, 

It is something that happens to every man, 
woman, and child who writes ; whether we 
have five successful novels and twenty-five 
unproduced plays to our credit, or have just 
broken into print for the first time in our 
home-town newspaper with a sonnet on Death. 

There waits upon us, with an expectant air, 
that awful person who has just written his — 
but it’s usually her — maiden lines. We are 
lucky if it is only a poem ; a little less lucky 
if it is a sketchy idea that would make “a 
peach of a movie.” Fate is against us when 
it is a short story imitating the Russians and 
constructed according to the rules inspired by 
the fiction-writers’ class at Columbia Uni- 
versity ; but hope flies out of the window 
when it is a realistic novel of some two thou- 
sand ink-bespattered pages, or a blank-verce 
tragedy in five long acts! 

You are always cornered in some unex- 
pected way—maybe trapped when you ac- 
cept an invitation to dinner or the theatre, or 
by the reminder of a past favor ; but no mat- 
ter what the excuse, the budding author (I 
use the word advisedly ) shows no mercy, 
no tact, no breeding, no moral scruples of any 
sort. 

He is like the royal executioner awaiting 
his victim— cool, dispassionate, business-like, 
determined. Oh, yes, there may seem to he 


a slight hesitancy, a timid air of self-re- 
proach ; but do not be deceived : it is a false 
modesty. 

The well remembered words invariably are: 
“I have just finished writing this story. 
Won't you read it and tell me honestly what 
you think? Your stuff* seems to sell. I don’t 
see why I can't sell stuff, too. Of course, 
it’s the very first thingt I’ve ever written.” 

And you always reply : “It is truly won- 
derful, If only I could write like this! You 
have genius — great genius. How I envy 
you! I’m sure it will sell ; but try it on the 
editors.” 

“Which editor?” 

And you give the name of that discerning 
and appreciative person who buys what you 
write. Your friend sends in his story with a 
letter saying that you think it a masterpiece 
and recommended it to his magazine — and 
you find you have lost another market for 
your own wares. 

More than that even. 

You have been guilty of a very zrave «f- 
fense against society. 

You have encouraged another author. 


* “STUFF — valueless matter, refuse, trash, 
nonsense.”’— Concise Oxford Dictionary, p. 871. 
+ “THING — whatever is or may be an 
object of thought.””— Concise Oxford Diction- 
ary, p. 918. 
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II. 

The tormenting question is: Have you 
done right in lying thus glibly and thrusting 
another now normal chap on the uncertain 
paths of authorship ? 

For it is a lie—a deliberate falsehood, You 
don’t believe for one instant that he possesses 
the genius you do. He can’t write. He'll 
never be able to write. He doesn’t know the 
first trick of the game. Why, he’s never 
even taken an editor to lunch, so what does 
he know about making short stories ? 

Far, far better would it be to tell the truth, 
and say : “My dear fellow, your scribblings 
have n't a chance in the world. This is rot — 
utter rot! Tear it to bits and throw it into 
your waste-paper basket. Write no more — 
save letters and checks. Back to your coun- 
ter, ten hours of honest labor and three square 
meals a day. Leave the lucrative sport of 
writing to authors like me, who have real 
genius and know the art of dodging bill col- 
lectors. The field is overcrowded as it is 
with James Branch Cabell, Joseph Herges- 
heimer,: Booth Tarkington, Theodore Dreiser, 
and the rest of us, still alive!” 

And yet suppose that you did say this, and 
thus at the very outset should take all hope 
from a pen that might develop at some far- 
distant day into one of the world’s greatest? 
Hergesheimer, you may know, struggled for 
fourteen years before he had an acceptance. 
Many a tale have you heard of the repeated 
rejections of now famous novels and plays. 
And there is always the case of Chatterton as 
a sad reminder. 

So what shall we say? 


III. 

With me, at the present moment, the plight 
is a personal one. Yesterday the wife of my 
grocer stopped me on the street. She is a 
healthy, robust woman, with a substantial 
waist-line; a sincere, capable, excellent wife 
and mother, Her home is a model of neat- 
ness and virtue. Her children are well be- 
haved. Her husband is happy. 

“You get your stuff published,” she said. 
“I don’t see why I can’t get mine published, 
too. Here’s a novel I’ve just written: It’s an 
allegory — how Selfishness — the husband — 


tried to ruin a happy home until True Love — 
the wife— supported by Faith, Hope, and 
Charity—the children— proved to him the 
evilness of his ways and he reformed and re- 
pented and became Nature’s True Nobleman. 
It’s an awfully pretty idea, don’t you think? 
But won’t you read it and tell me honestly 
your opinion? Of course, it’s the very first 
thing I’ve ever written.” 

I murmured something in reply that neither 
she nor I understood. 

“If this is published,” she went on, “I’m 
going to devote my life to writing. The chil- 
dren are old enough now not to need my care. 
And John can spend his evenings at the Y. M. 
C. A. I shall give up everything. I shall do 
nothing but write!” Her face was wreathed 
with hope, and aglow with a great purpose, 

“It’s a long, hard grind,” I said. 

She faced me with scorn. 

“Yes. But look at Mrs. Wharton, Mrs. 
Cather, Mrs. Rinehart, Jane Austen, Charlotte 
Bronté, George Eliot, and George Sand! lf 
they can do it, I can! And what’s more -— 
my stories are original, true to life. Every- 
thing I write about is something that has 
really happened. Now that story there ——” 

I glanced at the titlke—‘“ The Triumph of 
Unselfishness over Life and Death.” 

“You'll read it, won’t you?” she went on. 

“Yes,” I replied. “I'll read it!” 

And I did. 


IV. 


If I tell that woman the truth, she will be 
offended. I shall lose a very valuable friend, 
She'll speak to her husband about me, and ! 
won't be able to say “Charge it!” any more. 

Yet if I lie, she will do as she threatens, 
neglect her home, her children, her husband, 
become a disorderly housewife. She'll tell 
her husband that I encouraged her to go on. 
He'll hate me for it, and I won't be able to 
say “ Charge it!” any more. 

Now what am I to do? 

What wou! you do? 

V. 

Yes. 

I think I shall! 


New York, N. Y. Carl Glick. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe WRITER, Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


The general use of such an editor’s rejec- 
tion blank as that described by Mr. Chase in 
his article, “The Manuscript Returned,” 
would no doubt be useful to some extent to 
both editors and writers, but such a blank 


would often be insufficient, and in many 
cases it might be misleading. The truth is 
that it is frequently impossible for an editor 
to explain to himself, much less to the con- 
tributor, just why he rejects a manuscript. It 
is often as hard for an editor to tell why he 
likes or dislikes a manuscript submitted to 
him as it would be for a man to tell why he 
thinks a woman he meets is beautiful or not. 
Neither of the two has any doubt in the mat- 
ter, but either would find it hard to give his 
reasons. In such cases, the ordinary rejec- 
tion blank, saying that the editor regrets that 
he doesn’t find the manuscript exactly suited 
to his use, gives all the information possible. 
Of course, if a manuscript is too long, or out 
of the line of the publication, or illiterate, or 
uninteresting, that could be indicated by the 
editor by a check mark on a printed blank, 
but most editors would hesitate to tell the 
writer that his manuscript was illiterate, or 
even that it was lacking in interest. Again, 
if an editor should say to writers, by means 
of checks or otherwise : “ Your story is un- 
even in structure, weak in plot, lacks a climax, 
is a narrative rather than a story,” some 
writers would very likely say to themselves : 
“Oh, his checking-is just automatic, and at 
best expresses only his personal opinion. He 
does n't know what he is talking about.” No 
editor wants to hurt a writer’s feelines. The 
main reason, however, why the old-style re- 
jection blank is likely to remain in vogue is 
that in a great many cases the editor cannot 
tell the contributor just why he rejects the 
manuscript. He knows perfectly well that 
he doesn’t want it, but it would be hard for 
him to give the reason, any more than he 
could tell just why he likes or doesn’t like 
the taste of olives, 
. ° > 

The new editor of Life prints only initials 
as signatures to contributions in prose and 
verse, although Life’s pictures are still signed 
with the artists’ full names — including that 
of C. D. Gibson — as usual. This is not fair 
to writers, and contributors to Life have rea- 
son to protest. A good part of the reward 
of the writer is the credit due him for good 
work, and it is not just to deprive him of the 
addition to his reputation which the publica- 
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tion of something good over his signature 
may give. What reason the new editor of 
Life has for suppressing the signatures of his 
contributors and leaving readers to guess 
whether O. H. means O. Herford and who A 
G. or J. K. M. may be, is not obvious, but 
from the point of view of writers generally 
it cannot be a good one. Life, as well as the 
contributors to Life, will benefit if the editor 
returns to the established practice and prints 
signatures in full, for any publication that in- 
creases the reputation of its writers by so do- 
ing helps increase its own reputation, since 
readers favor any publication that prints con- 
tributions from writers whom they remember 
as the authors of good work, 


7 
7 * 


Writers should realize that while editors 
have a prejudice against rolled manuscripts 
— because after a manuscript has been rolled 
the sheets curl so that it is hard to hold while 
it is being read — they have no prejudice at 
all against folded manuscripts, with which 
there is no such difficulty. Inexperienced 
writers seem to think that it is necessary to 
send all manuscripts flat, and editors not in- 
frequently receive a short manuscript of only 
one or two pages mailed flat in an enormous 
envelope. It would be much better to fold 
such a manuscript so that it would go in a 
No. 10 envelope, as the editor must fold it in 
returning the manuscript unless a large enve- 
lope was enclosed, since editors as a rule do 
not have on hand envelopes large enough to 
take a sheet of letter paper flat, 


_ a 
“T have written verse,” Anatole France is 
quoted — in “The Opinions of Anatole 
France” — as saying, “yet I am not a poet. 


I do not think in verse, but in prose, and I 
turn my prose into verse.” Real poets think 
in verse. That is the distinguishing sign. 
In other words, real poetry is not mechanical. 





QUERIES. 


[ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where. ] 








In looking over short stories in magazines, 
I find that all writers do not use exactly the 


same method of punctuation ; some evidently 
use a much broader method than others. 1 
should like to know if both methods are 
equally acceptable, or is one preferred? 

AncHORAGE, Ky. N. Le. M. 

[ There is no universal style of spelling or 
punctuation. Every publication has its own 
individual style, which is followed by the 
printers who get it out, and one printing- 
house may turn out a dozen differen publi- 
cations with a dozen different styles and none 
of them exactly like the style of the printing- 
house itself. There are, however, certain 
rules of punctuation which are generally ac- 
cepted, and writers should punctuate in ac- 
cordance with these rules, as they are given 
in the handbooks of punctuation. Minor 
differences of style are not important, and a 
manuscript punctuated according to the gea- 
eral rules will be handled according to the 
style of the publication in which it is to be 
printed.] 





I have some song poems that I want pub- 
lished. Can you give me some advice as to 
how to proceed? ae 

[Do not have any dealings with any of the 
persons who advertise under such headings as 
“Song Poems Wanted” or “Why Not Write 
a Popular Song?” They are schemers whose 
object is to get unsophisticated persons to pay 
them an exorbitant sum for setting verses to 
music and printing a few copies in cheap 
sheet-music form, and their interest in the 
matter ends when they have pocketed the 
large profit on this transaction. Sometimes 
they send the author of the verses a few cents 
as royalty on alleged sales, but he will not 
get any other return from his expenditure. 
Their guaranty of publication means simply 
that they will have a few copies of the song 
in question printed, often under the imprint 
of some Music Company which is the same 
concern under another name. Technically, 
they may do everything they promise, but 
they actually promise very much less than 
their victims think they do and their state- 
ments are misleading. No one of these con- 
cerns undertakes to show a popular hit among 
all the songs it has published at the expense 
of unwise writers. Their aim is to get all 
they can, at the same time keeping just within 
the law. Whether they are violating the law 
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or not is a question which it is to be hoped 
the postoffice department inspectors will settle 
by court action. 

Do not pay anybody for having your songs 
published. If a song cannot be sold to one of 
the old-line music publishing concerns, that 
will have it set ‘to music and bring it out at 
its own expense, there is no market for it, ex- 
cepting possibly as a.contribution to some 
magazine. The addresses of responsible 
music publishing houses may be obtained 
from any music dealer.] 





LITERARY SHOP TALK. 





[ This department is open to* readers of Tue 
Waiter for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
mork. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 





Alfred Ollivant, who has just seen the mo- 
tion picture version of “ Boy Woodburn,” his 
famous story of a racing horse, believes that 
the film industry will not produce pictures of 
highest artistic merit until authors codperate 
in preparing their own scenarios, 

“In my view,” he says, “stories by living 
novelists can never be perfectly expressed on 
the film until the man who created the story, 
the characters, the atmosphere, is commissioned 
by the producing company to write what I 
may call the basic scenario. The ordinary 
novelist has not, I admit, the expert knowl- 
edge to write a technically perfect scenario ; 
but he could and should write a basic scenario. 
When the producing company calls in the 
author to help in this matter, then we shall 
get films of an artistic and literary merit un- 
dreamed of heretofore. 

“T think that any novelist who is well off 
enough to be able to refuse any offer which 
does not suit him should refuse to sell the 
film rights of any novel of his, except on the 
condition that he write the scenario upon 
which the film is to be built.” 





Booth Tarkington is one of the writers who 
believe that the story-teller should first visu- 
alize his characters and then let the plot of 
the story develop from their relations to one 
another. “Don’t worry about plot, or your 
alleged ‘lack of inventiveness,’” he says. 


“What you mean is something you ought n't 
to have. The characters make their own plot 
— all the plot there should be. Think of 
them in their relation to one another and they 
will make your story. Your struggle shouid 
be against everything extraneous. It 13 un- 
usual poignancy that makes a book unusual, 
not unusual plot.” 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





{This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodieals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “‘ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.”’] 





The Periodical Press of Canada, Limited, 
80 Nelson street, Toronto, will shortly issue a 
Canadian magazine of the highest class, 
known so far only as the New Magazinc. 
The publishers intend to buy nothing but the 
best work by the best authors and illustrators, 
and they expect to pay a price commensurate 
with the quality of the work. Preference 
will be given to stories by Canadian authors, 
residing either in Canada or any other part of 
the world, and to stories with Canadian set- 
tings, but good stories of any kind will not 
be barred, Feature articles will treat largely 
of the achievements and personalities of 
Canadians, and most of them will be written 
by special assignment, but the publishers will 
be glad to examine any that are worth while. 
Stories must be of sterling character, with 
beauty of writing, excellence of plots, sus- 
taining interest of action, and human qualities 
of the characters. Stories may run from 
3,000 to 6,000 words, while serials may con- 
tain 90,000 words. The publishers will pay 
$150 each for short stories and a proportion- 
ate rate for serials. 





Detective Stories, a new magazine, to be 
published bi-weekly beginning in September, 
by the Independent Publishers, Inc., 854 
North Clark street, Chicago, wants good de- 
tective and mystery fiction — thrilling stories 
of dramatic action, strength of plot, mystery, 
and suspense. Preference will be given to 
stories dealing in a realistic way with con- 
temporary American life, capturing the read- 
er’s interest with the opening sentence and 
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holding it firmly to the last word, but simply 


written and well constructed. Short stories 
may run from 2,000 to 6,000 words ; novel- 
ettes from 10,000 to 15,000 ; and ‘two-part 
Stories from 20,000 to 30,000. Edwin Baird 
is the editor, and he is prepared to pay a fairly 
good rate on acceptance. 





Veterans Life ( 186 Remsen street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) is interested in receiving poems, 
short stories, and articles relating to the war, 
soldiers, or sailors, 





Management and the Worker ( Box 223, 
Indianapolis ) would like some articles deal- 
ing with what the employer is doing to make 
his employees more contented. 





Telling Tales ( New York) is interested 
in receiving short stories, of from 3,000 to 
7,000 words ; novelettes, of from 18,000 to 
20,000 words ; and “fillers” of from 200 to 
300 words. Stories and novelettes should be 
sophisticated in treatment, of a strong psy- 
‘chological twist, and deal with problems of 
interest to women. Stories of the stage and 
society, and one-act plays are also desired. 
Within the bounds of decency, authors may 
discuss frankly and fully the love of man and 
woman. 





Better Health ( Elmhurst, Ill.) needs short 
stories and also articles on general health 
topics. 





Fruit, Garden, and Home (Des Moines, 
Iowa ) would like short articles and features 
seasonable for the winter months, appealing to 
city and suburban gardeners and home makers. 





Radio Topics (Oak Park, Ill.) especially 
needs general articles and fiction dealing with 
radio topics. 





Five-Minute Stories (Rockland, Mass.) 
will shortly be re-issued by an association of 
new writers. 





The Survey Graphic ( New York) would 
like to communicate with some one who 
possesses editorial craftsmanship, combined 
with some knowledge of economic and social 
forces, and an instinct for handling photo- 


graphs, drawings, and layout in a way that 
will captivate the eye. 





The publication of Today’s Housewife 
( Cooperstown, N. Y.), which was suspended 
with the April number, will be resumed with 
the issue for August. 





The issue of Leslie’s Weekly for June 17 
was the last one published. The magazine 
was merged with Judge beginning with the 
issue for June 24. 





The title of Aviation and Wireless News, 


published in Toronto, has been changed t> 
Radio. 





Le Semeur ( Denver ) has temporarily sus- 
pended publication. 





To encourage young writers to the produ:- 
tion of serious fiction of book length, Harper 
& Brothers ( Franklin Square, New York ) 
offer a prize of $2,000, in addition to the or- 
dinary terms of royalty, for the best novel 
submitted to them before March 1, 1923. Aay 
American citizen who has not published a 
novel in book form prior to the beginning of 
the war (August I, 1914) may compete ; 
only manuscripts of unpublished works will 
be considered, and each manuscript must be 
accompanied by a declaration that the mant- 
script is submitted in competition for the 
prize ; all manuscripts submitted must be 
offered to Harper & Brothers for publicaticn 
on terms to be arranged between the author 
and publisher ; Harper’s Magazine shall have 
the right to publish the successful work ser- 
ially on terms to be arranged with the author, 
but this right may be waived ; no manuscript 
containing less than 30,000 words will be con- 
sidered ; and preference will be given to 
works of full novel length. The judges of 
the competition will be Jesse Lynch Williains, 
president of the Authors’ League of America, 
Henry Seidel Canby, editor of the Literary 
Review of the New York Evening Post, and 
Carl Van Doren, literary editor of the Na- 
tion and author of “The American Novel.” 


The proposed subjects for the nineteenth 
year of Economic prizes offered by Hart, 
Shaffner, & Marx are: (1) A Critical Ex- 
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amination of the Work of the Shipping Board, 
(2) The Pittman Silver Act, (3) The Facts 
and Underlying Theory of the Present Ger- 
man Monetary Situation, (4) The Present 
Position and Future Prospects of Unionism 
in the United States, (5) The Effects of a 
Protective Tariff on Farm Products in the 
United States, (6) The Crisis of 1020 in 
Japan, the United States, and Europe. Con- 
testants are not confined to these subjects, but 
any other subject must be approved by the 
committee. Prizes of $1,000 and $500 are 
offered in Class A, which includes all Ameri- 
cans without restriction, but the prizes of $300 
and $200 offered in Class B are offered only 
to those who at the time the papers are sent 
in are undergraduates of any American col- 
lege. The committee reserves the right to 
award the prizes offered in Class A to under- 
graduates in Class B, and to divide the prizes, 
if expedient. The winner of a prize shall not 
receive the amount designated until he has 
prepared the manuscript for the printer to the 
satisfaction of the committee. The ownership 
of the copyright of successful studies will 
vest in the donors, and it is expected that, 
without precluding the use of these papers as 
theses for higher degrees, they will cause them 
to be issued in some permanent form. Com- 
petitors are advised that the studies should be 
thorough, expressed in good English, and, al- 
though not limited as to length, they should 
not be needlessly expanded. They should be 
inscribed with an assumed name, the class in 
which they are presented, and accompanied by 
a sealed envelope containing the real name 
and address, together with any degrees or dis- 
tinctions already obtained. In the case of 
Class B, the envelope should contain, in addi- 
tion, the name of the institution in which the 
competitor is studying. The papers should be 
sent on or before June 1, 1923, to J. Laurence 
Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





Dr. Mary McKibben Harper offers, through 
the Bookfellows, a prize of twenty-five dol- 
lars for the best unpublished poem, of not 
more than twenty lines, having as its subject 
a bird or a flower. The contest is open to 
every one, but not more than one poem may 
be submitted by each person, and the poem 


must be typewritten on a plain sheet of paper, 
without signature or other identification 
marks, and must be accompanied by a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for return if unavail- 
able. The contest will close August 1, and 
poems should be sent to the Harper Prize 
Contest, the Order of Bookfellows, 4917 
Blackstone avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





The Broadway Productions, Inc., is con- 
ducting a prize play contest, with a proffer of 
a bonus of $1,000 for the play adjudged most 
meritorious as a piece of playcraft, regardless 
of its popular appeal. Contributions should 
be addressed to George W. Lederer, president 
Broadway Productions, Inc., New Amsterdam 
Theatre Building, New York. The contest 
will close September 1. 





Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, offers a 
prize of $100 for the best essay on “ Gorgo, a 
Romance of Old Athens,” by Charles Kelsey 
Gaines ( Lothrop, Lee, & Shepard : Boston ), 
written by a student of any college or univer- 
sity in the United States or Canada. Each. 
contestant must submit through the head of 
the English department of his own institution 
three typewritten copies of his essay, which 
must reach Kenyon College not later than 
December 1. 





The Philadelphia Music League offers a 
prize of $200 for a poem appropriate for a. 
State song, written by a resident of Pennsyl- 
vania. The poems, marked by a pseudonym, 
should be sent to the office of the Philadelphia 
Music League, Room 303, 1530 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, between September 1 and No- 
vember I. 





The Etude announces a 1922 prize contest 
with $1,000 in prizes for piano solos, vocal 
solos, anthems, and part songs, as follows : 
Three sets of prizes for piano solos —two of 
$75, $50, and $25 each, and one of $50, $35, 
and $15—for (1) the three best concert or 
drawing-room solos, (2) the three best inter- 
mediate teaching solos, (3) the three best 
easy teaching solos ; two sets of prizes for 
vocal solos — $75, $50 and $25 each — for (1) 
the three best sacred solos, (2) the three 
best secular solos ; and three sets of prizes: 
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for choruses — $50, $35, and $15 each — for 
(1) the three best anthems for mixed voices, 
(2) the three best part-songs for mixed 
voices with piano accompaniment, (3) the 
three best part-songs for treble voices in two 
or three parts with piano accompaninient. 
The first page of each manuscript must bear 
the name and address of the composer, and, 
in addition, the words, “ For the Etude Prize 
Contest.” The contest will close December 1, 
and manuscripts must be addressed to the 
Etude Prize Contest, 1812 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. 





Prizes of $500, $200, and $100 are offered 
for the best title to the picture on the cover 
of Life (New York) for June 22. By 
“best” is understood that title which most 
cleverly and briefly describes the illustration. 
Titles may be original or a quotation from 
some well-known author and should not ex- 
ceed twenty words. Contestants may send in 
more than one title, but not more than ten 
to a sheet. The contest will close at noon 
August 1. Envelopes should contain nothing 
but the competing titles, typewritten or very 
plainly written, using one side of paper only, 
with the name and address of the sender on 
each sheet. All titles should be addressed to 
Life’s Picture Title Contest, 598 Madison 
avenue, New York. 





The Lyric West (Los Angeles ) offers two 
prizes, to be awarded next January — $100 
for the best long narrative poem or group of 
poems published in the Lyric West during 
1922, and $50 for the most distinctive short 
poem published during the same period. 





The Chicago Tribune offers prizes aggr>- 
gating $100,000 and open to the architects of 
all countries for designs for a new office 
building for the Tribune, which has now been 
published for seventy-five years. The contest 
will close November 1. 





The New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, is seeking in- 
formation as to the most important trees. his- 
torically, in New York state, and will pay $10 
for a photograph of the most important his- 
torical tree in the state. Four prizes of “3 


each will be paid for photographs of trees 
ranking second, third, fourth, and fifth, and 
five prizes of $2 each will be paid for photo- 
graphs of the next five ranking trees. Each 
photograph must be accompanied with a bri:f 
statement of the events, dates, or other infor- 
mation as to why the tree is famous. 





A. M. Phillpot, a new firm of publishers, 69 
Great Russell street, London, W. C., 1, Eng- 
land, on the old theory that every one has 
the material for one book, offer £250 in ad- 
vance royalties for a book of self-revelation. 
The competition is open to all nationalities. 





The Journal of the American Chamber of 
Commerce of Mexico offers a prize of fifty 
pesos for the best poem about Popocatepetl 
and Ixtaccihuatl The only condition is that 
the two volcanoes shall be mentioned in the 
poem. It may be free verse or rhyme, long 
or short, any metre. 





“Flivverboob” is the name for the reckless 
auto driver which won the $25 prize offered 
by the American Automobile Association. 





The prize for the best organ composition 
offered by DePauw University was awardet 
to Harry J. Banks, organist of Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, for his composition, “ The 
Cuckoo.” 





The $1,000 prize offered by the Chicago 
North Shore Festival Association for an 
orchestral composition has been awarded {o 
Camille W. Zeckwer, of Philadelphia, for the 
composition, “ Jade Butterflies.” 





Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000 ; for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000; for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic and 
unselfish services to the people, illustrated by an 
eminent example, $1,000; for the best volume of 
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verse published during the year by an American 
author, $1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amount- 
ing to $3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling 
scholarships having a value of $1,500 each. All 
offered annually under the terms of the will of 
Joseph Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must 
be made in writing on or before February 1 of each 
year, addressed to the Secretary of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, on forms that may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary of the University. 

The Karelsen Prize Essay competition — $1,000, 
$s00, and $250—for the best essays on “ The Rela- 
tions of Capital and Labor,” offered by the Ameri- 
can Economic Association. Competition will close 
September 1, and manuscripts should be submitted 
to the Secretary, American Economic Association, 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. Particulars in 
April Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $10,000 for short stories based 
on fact, offered by True Confessions, Robbinsdale, 
Minn. Competition to close October 1. Particulars 
in April Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $1,000 offered by Physical 
Culture for the best letters on “ My Greatest Prob- 
lem — How I Solved It,” competition closing Sep- 
tember 1. Particulars in May Writer. 

Prizes of $30, $20, and $10 for the three best letters 
drawing a comparison between two serials now 
running in the Love Story Magazine ( New York ), 
contest to close July 10. Particulars in May 
WRITER. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Black Knight, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., for the best completion of a story, 
the first five hundred words of which will be sent 
on request. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prize of 2,000 pesetas offered by the Royal Spanish 
Academy for the best series of articles written in 
Spanish on the subject of the literary relations be- 
tween Spain and America, published during the two 
years ending April, 1923. Particulars in January 
Writer. 

Prizes of 50,000 kroner ( about $10,000) offered by 
the Danish publishing firm of Gyldendalske Bog- 
handel, for the best novel by a Dane or a Nor- 
wegian, submitted before March 1, 1923. Particulars 
in January WRITER. 

Prizes of $25, $15, and $10 offered by the Popular 
Science Monthly (New York) monthly for ten 
months to the contributors of the three photographs 
considered by the editors to be the best and most 
interesting submitted to the magazine. Particulars 
in February Writer. 

Prize of $10 weekly offered by Judge ( New York) 
for the best story received for its department, 
“Stories to Tell.” Particulars in February Writer. 

Nine prizes amounting to $2,750 offered by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, competition 
ending December 15. For particulars, address Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 201 Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

Prizes of $10 and $5 awarded each month by the 
American News Trade Journal (New York ) 


for 
the best cartoons accepted. 


Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 

Three annual prizes offered by Poetry for the best 
work printed in the magazine in the twelve months 
ending with that for September — $200 for a poem 
or group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
$100 for a poem or group of poems by any author, 
without limitation, and $50 offered to a young poet 
by the Chicago Friday Club. Particulars in April 
Writer. 

Gene Stratton Porter prize of $50, five first prizes 
of $40 each, five second prizes of $20 each, and the 
Galahad sonnet prize of $25 for the best work in 
Contemporary Verse ( Logan P. O., Philadelphia ) 
during 1922. Particulars in May Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRITER. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine ( New York) for 
stories, short poems, and essays, written by Camp 
Fire girls. Particulars in October Writer. 
Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May Writer. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Helen Frazee-Bower, whose poem, “My 
Gifts,” appeared in Harper’s Magazine for 
June, is a native of California and resides in 
Los Angeles. Mrs. Bower has been a schooi 
teacher, but has now given up that profession 
and devotes her entire time to writing. 
Work of hers has been accepted by thirty- 
five or more periodicals, including the Free- 
man, the Forum, Good Housekeeping, Har- 
per’s, the Lyric West, Everybody's, Contem- 
porary Verse, and Voices. Growing up in 
the picturesque setting of Woreland Castle, 
her parents’ mountain home, Mrs. Bower's 
work has been the natural outcome of a 
romantic environment. She says that to her 
“My Gifts” is not merely a romantic incident 
in the lives of two lovers, but embraces a part 
of the philosophy of living. The heart that 
has known the “Great One Dream” may well 
turn away, “content to pity you, oh you who 
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cannot love,” — for love, like beauty, is its 
own reward. 





Bob Dexter, whose story, “Sea Women,” 
was published in Live Stories for May, was 
born in Sydney, Australia, and comes of a 
family of writers, his father, sister, and five 
brothers all being writers or editors. Mr. 
Dexter is the only writer of fiction in the 
family, however, and his first ambition was to 
be a cartoonist. Not succeeding in that, he 
says, he wandered into the fiction game, the 
motion picture game, and the theatrical game 
all over Australia from the Leeuwin to the 
Line, through the New Guinea, Samoan, 
Fijian, and Hawaiian Islands, finishing up in 
America, with a wife and a contract to write 
publicity for one of the biggest film concerns. 
Since his arrival in New York he has been 
writing exclusively for the New Fiction Com- 
pany, and “Sea Women” is one of twenty- 
six stories, ranging from 4,000 to 50,000 
words. “Sea Women” represents the com- 
bination of the two superstitions strongly held 
by old mariners in the Australian waters. The 
first is faith in the luck of Pelorus Jack, the 
dolphin which used to swim with the ships on 
the Auckland-Sydney run ; the second, trust 
in the luck of a caul. Mr. Dexter adds that 
time and again he has seen evidences of this 
confidence among the men of the sea, and the 
incidents chronicled in this story have a solid 
foundation of fact, although the miracle was 
wrought not aboard a tug, but on a weary 
little steamer, called the Wakatipu, battling 
a gale between New Zealand and Australia. 
Mr. Dexter greatly prefers the story-teller to 
the stylist, and would sooner make allowan:*s 
for faulty composition than for weak plotting. 





Donald McGibeny, author of the serial, 
“The Princess of the Walled House,” begun 
in Munsey’s for May, spent three years in 
traveling abroad, trying his hand, as he suvs, 
at various jobs, from missionarying in Syria 
to serving in the French army. After his re- 
turn to this country and his native state of 
Indiana, he wrote a few desert stories, based 
upon his experiences in Asia, and sold them 
to the Ladies’ Home Journal. Thus ercour- 
aged, he wrote a book, “ 32 Caliber,” which 
‘was accepted and published by the Bobbs- 


Merrill Company, which has also just pub- 
lished his second novel, “Slag.” Mr. Mc- 
Gibeny has also had stories published in the 
Pictorial Review, Farm and Fireside, and 
Munsey’s. 





Roselle Mercier Montgomery, whose poems 
appear frequently in the New York Sun and 
the New York Times, was born in Georgia, 
educated in Virginia, married a New York 
lawyer, and is now the mother .of two chil- 
dren. Before her marriage Mrs. Mont- 
gomery had written some magazine articles 
and a few short stories, and only about eigh- 
teen months ago began to write poetry, since 
which time she has sold ninety-two poems. 
Those already published have appeared in the 
New Yor‘ Times, the New York Sun, the 
New York Herald, the New York Evening 
Post, and the Argosy-All Story, but others 
will soon come out in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Good Housekeeping, the Outlook, and 
Munsey’s. Mrs. Montgomery says she thinks 
that perhaps she took to verse writing be- 
cause it can be done at odd times and fits in 
better with the varied activities of a wife and 
mother than other things which require more 
sustained effort. 





Montanye Perry, whose serial, “ Violets 
and Spice,” began in Beauty for June, was 
born in the mountains of Pennsylvania, but 
lives now in New York and Washington. 
Her husband, Armstrong Perry, is also a 
writer, and they roam about a good deal, do- 
ing special articles and fiction, and making 
this business an excuse for the adventuring 
and unsettledness which they both love. Mrs. 
Perry’s first fiction was a serial, “ The Trail 
of the Yellow Rose,” which she submitted to 
the Woman’s Magazine, which immediately 
began to print it. A week later she submitted 
the first instalment of another serial to the 
Farmer’s Wife, and that was printed, and she 
has been writing in much the same way ever 
since, most of her work appearing in women’s 
magazines —the Pictorial Review, the Delin- 
eator, the Woman’s Home Companion, Mc- 
Call’s Magazine, and others of similar nature. 
“Violets and Spice” is written around aa 
actual spot in Salem, and Mrs. Perry says that 
if one follows the Lynnfield road and the 
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little path, she thinks the little cabin will be 
found still standing. Two of her serials, 
“Blossomy Cottage” and “Where It Touches 
the Ground,” have been published in book 
form, and Mrs. Perry is also the author of a 
Christmas tale of Old Bethlehem, called 
“ Zerah.” 


Ben Ray Redman, author of “Sonnet” in 
Harper’s for June, is a frequent contributor 
both of prose and verse to that magazine and 
other periodicals. Mr. Redman was educated 
at Pawling School and Columbia University, 
and served as a pilot on the Ypres salient with 
79 Squadron, Royal Flying Corps, British 
Expeditionary Force, during the war. He 
has just completed a translation of Jean Gira- 
doux’s “Suzanne et le Pacifique,” which is 
being published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Mr. 
Redman’s reviews and critical articles appear 
in the Nation, the Literary Review, the New 
York Times, the New York Tribune, and the 
Spur. His poems, which display an ironic 
spirit, will soon be brought out in book form. 


Anne Goodwin Winslow, who had a poem, 
“The Caretaker,” in Harper’s for June, has 
been writing for only about a year, and her 
work has been published mostly in the North 
American Review, the Atlantic, Harper’s, and 
the Freeman. Mrs. Winslow has always been 
interested in the study of poetry in foreign 
languages, and has had translations from the 
Italian and from Modern Greek published in 
the University of California Chronicle. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Joy of Authorship.— After many 
years’ experience in making books, writing 
books, and reading books, which has thrown 
me intimately with great writers and those 
who never issued a second the one 
amazing thing which stands out above all else 
is the affection which every author feels for 
his own work, and the effect it has upon his 
judgment. When a writer has passed through 
the experimental period and has won his audi- 
ence, this relation to his manuscript is less 
apparent, because under better control ; but, 
during the incipient stage, particularly after 
the first story has been written and the author 
seeks its publication, the parental eagerness 


story, 


to launch his literary first-born upon the sea 
of life is almost pathetic in its intensity. 

The president of a large corporation, a most 
successful business man, once asked me to 
dine with him. I was surprised to find him 
ill at ease, when ordinarily he was self- 
possessed, The conversation turned on every 
topic except the one uppermost in his mind, 
which did not disclose itself until we were 
sitting in his library. Then, as if he were 
confessing a weakness, he blurted out :— 

“TI have written a novel. I want you to 
tell me how I can get it published. I will pay 
all the expenses, and a bonus besides. How is 
it done?” 

I explained to him that reputable publish- 
ing houses never accepted works of fiction in 
which they did not possess sufficient confidence 
to warrant the financial risk. If the book 
measured up to their literary standard, or the 
story was of sufficient interest, he could easily 
find a publisher, and if his manuscript failed 
to qualify he must not expect to have it pub- 
lished. 

“That is just the point,” he declared. “I’ra 
not a writer—I’ve had no experience — but 
I've spent hundreds of hours on this sto-- 
It would mean more to me to have it pub- 
lished than to put through the biggest busi- 
deal I ever handled. But I could u’t 
stand having it turned down—and probably 
it would be unless I agreed to pay for it. 
Why isn’t it a good business proposition for 
any publishing house to issue that book, if 
they are well paid for it?” 

It seemed brutal to tell him the real fact, 
that the reputation of a publishing house de- 
pends upon the literary standard it maintains 
in the volumes it issues. 

A woman, prominent in the social life of 
her city, asked me to read the manuscript of 
her first novel. She is clever and intelligent. 
She reads good books. If any one else had 
written the story she handed to me and she 
had been urged to purchase a copy she would 
have been highly indignant, yet, since it was 
her own literary child, she was oblivious to its 
many faults. She, too, was looking for a 
publisher, and I have never been forgiven for 
my frankness and lack of enthusiasm. 

There are certain so-called publishing 
houses which have capitalized this human 


ness 
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weakness. They will publish at the author's 
expense, but, because they have no reputation 
for the literary, quality of their output, their 
books have no standing at the bookshops, I| 
have seen some of the contracts made by such 
houses with men who were quite competent to 
look out for themselves in any ordinary busi- 


mess transaction; but, when their literary 


progeny was given a chance to be dressed ‘n 
paper and ink and embellished between two 
covers, these writers were ready to sacrifice 
the hours of labor and pay a premium to gain 
the joy of authorship.— Christian Science 
Monitor. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 





PLots AND PERSONALITIES. By Edwin E. Slosson 
and June E. Downey. 238 pp. Cloth. New York: 
The Century Company. 1922 
“Plots and Personalities,” the publishers 

say, is the queerest book that they have ever 

published. Dr. Slosson, who was formerly 
literary editor of the Independent and an 
associate in the Columbia School of Journal. 
ism, telling how the book came to be written 
and what it is about, says that for seventeen 
years he was hired to read the London Times 
every day, and in that time was fascinated by 
the “ Personal ” advertisements in what is 
called “the agony column,” which appears 
day after day on the first page of the paper. 

It occurred to him that these advertisements 

were all human documents, germ stories with 

the essence of plots, and they might possibly 
be used not only as exercises in plot develop- 
ment but as a means of determining whether 

a person has the creative literary faculty. He 

secured the help. of Dr: June Downey in try- 

ing out the idea in her college classes, and the 
result was that it seemed worth while to get 
out this book, containing a wide selection of 
the « personals ” and other suggestive clip- 
pings, with directions how to use them for 
testing and developing the creative imagina- 
tion. The book is written in partnership, 
though each chapter is signed with initials to 
show which of the two authors wrote it. It 
would be better if the initials had been put 
under the heading of each chapter, so that the 
reader could know who the author was_with- 
out looking at the end. Writers will find in 
the book an interesting discussion of the prob- 
lems of plot-making and characterization, and 
it may be that the test of the imagination to 
see what is suggested by “Personals” may 
determine whether a given person, ambitious 
to write, has the creative faculty or not. Dr. 

Slosson says : “A successful New York edi- 

tor of a group of fiction magazines has em- 


ployed an imagination test very similar to 
ours in weeding out the unpromising from the 
swarm of would-be writers that besiege his 
office. He writes a name on a card, say, 
‘Mary Jane,’ and passes it across the desk to 
the applicant. He then puts to him a rapid- 
fire series of questions. ‘What is the color 
of her hair?‘ ‘How is she dressed?’ ‘ Where 
does she live?’ ‘What is her father’s occupa- 
tion?’ ‘What is her chief desire in life?’ If 
the literary aspirant has no notion of any of 
these things, the editor regards him as not 
worth trying to train into a story writer. 

A_ Dictionary oF ENGLisH Purases. By ‘ay M. 
Hyamson. 365 pp. Cloth. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 1922. 

This “ Dictionary of Phrases,” the compiler 
says, may be described as a book about terms 
and phrases that have been incorporated in 
the English language. Its character is illus- 
trated by the quotation of some of the words 
and phrases treated in the alphabetical list 
such as : My cake is dough, an Enoch Arden, 
Mad as a hatter, Sawbones, Circumlocution 
office, the Melting Pot, Reach-me-downs, Bar 
sinister, the Sans-culottes, Unearned incre- 
ment, the Bitter end, and Once in a blue ~oon. 
Some of the words treated are slang, although 
an endeavor has been made to exclude ordi- 
nary slang words and phrases, including only 
those that seem likely to become permanent 
additions to the language. One of the pur- 
poses of the book is to collect metaphorical 
phrases and to throw a little light on their 
origins and growth. In many instances, the 
earliest known—or an early—use of the 
phrase is mentioned — in a few instances a 
parallel phrase in a foreign language. Refer- 
ences are given also to the origin of foreign 
phrases that are now part of the English 
language. The book contains some fourtee1 
thousand entries, phraseological allusions, 
catch-words, stereotyped modes of speech and 
metaphors, nicknames, sobriquets, derivations 
from personal names, etc., with explanations 
and thousands of exact references to their 
sources or early uses. Writers will find it of 
the greatest use. 

Writinc For Print. A handbook in journalistic 
composition, with suggestions on the organization 
and conduct of the high school newspaper. By H. 
F. Harrington, 252 pp. Cloth. Boston: D. C 
Heath & Co. 1922. 

“Writing for Print,” according to the title 
page, is “a handbook in journalistic composi- 
tion, with suggestions on the organization and 
conduct of the high school newspaper.” It is 
dedicated “to that eager company of young 
reporters and editors who are acquiring the 
art of expression by writing for print.” The 
book is not offered as a complete treatise of 
newspaper technique, but as a helpful guide 
to journalistic writing in the schools. The 
first 170 pages are concerned with the collect- 
ing and writing of news. The thirty pages of 
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Part II are devoted to making a school news- 
paper, and Part III includes a style book for 
a high school newspaper and a dictionary of 
common newspaper terms. 

An Ovutirne oF American State Lirerature. By 
Elise Dershem. 187 pp. Cloth. Lawrence, Kan- 
sas: The World Company. 1921. 

American literature is shown in a new 
aspect in this book, which takes up the work 
of American writers as the product of the 
different states, giving under each state head- 
ing information about bibliographies and his- 
tories of literature referring to the literary 
products of the state, a list of state authors, 
living and dead, with, so far as possible, the 
name of a representative work by each, and 
in many cases notes on state literature. As 
the compiler says, “ Each state has civil, his- 
torical, and physical conditions which affect 
its literature, and the character of the inhabi- 
tants of the state has an influence upon the 
state’s literature.’ She has had some dith- 
culty in deciding which authors to name in 
her lists, and in many cases changes of resi- 
dence by authors have made it difficult to de- 
cide to which state they should be accredited. 
The list of American authors, therefore, al- 
though representative, is not complete, and in 
the list of states Massachusetts and Virginia 
are not included. The book, however, is an 
interesting one, and as the first work of its 
kind it possesses special value. 

Weavers Wite Worps. Some verse and prose 
about newspapers and newspaper folk. Edited by 
Nelson Antrim Crawford. 47 pp. Paper. Man- 
hattan, Kansas: Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege Press. 1922. 

“Weavers with Words” is a _ pamphlet 
made up of selections in verse and prose about 
newspapers and newspaper folk, in the belief 
that they will interest those who are con- 
cerned with newspaper work. They include 
such selections as “The Journalist’s Creed,” 
by Walter Williams ; “An Elegy in a Country 
Printshop,” by James W. Foley ; “I Am the 
Country Weekly,” by Bristow Adams ; “ The 
Editor’s Guests,” by Will Carleton ; and some 
skits by Eugene Field. 


On Hypnens, anp SHALL AND WILL, SHOULD AND 
JOULD, IN THE Newsparers OF Topay. By H. 
W. Fowler. 19 pp. Paper. New York: Oxford 

University Press. 1921. 

This addition to the series of tracts issued 
by the Society of Pure English includes two 
articles by H. W. Fowler, one showing the 
wrong use of the hyphen and giving rules de- 
fining its proper functions, and the other giv- 
ing the rules for the right use of “ will” and 
“ shall.” 


Tue Poets OF THE 
for 1920-1921. Edited by 
Ph.D. 220 pp. Cloth. Boston : 
Company. 1921. 

Perhaps the assumption of this series of 
college anthologies that the college versifiers 


Future. A College Anthology 
Henry T. Schnittkind, 
The Stratford 


of today will be the poets of the future is not 
well grounded, but probably some of the col- 
lege versifers will gain a reputation as poets,. 
and in the mean time much of their youthful 
work is interesting. This is the fifth annual 
volume of the series. It contains 125 poems 
representing sixty-eight colleges, and an hon- 
orable mention list of 135 names of those 
whose poems rank next highest in literary 
merit. 

SPENDING THE Famity INcoMmE. 
ham. 174 pp. Cloth. Boston : 
Co. 1921. 

Not all writers have unlimited income, and 
to those who have not, this book, in which Miss. 
Donham shows the advantages of the budget 
system for governing household or personal 
expenditure and the right use of it, will be a 
valuable help. As Miss Donham says, “ It is 
not the size of the income so much as it is the 
way it is spent that determines whether we 
are successfully obtaining those things which 
we believe to be most worth while in life. 

. Living by a carefully made budget 
means using such intelligence in the spending 
of one’s income that first the necessities and 
then those desires which are most worth 
while are obtained. . . . This book repre- 
sents no attempt to solve individual problems 
in the distribution of and use of income. The 
purpose is rather to state and discuss the 
principles which should guide the spending of 
income, whether it is large or small.” No 
thoughtful person can read the book without 
being inspired with a desire to save or get- 
ting from it practical ideas about using one’s 
income, whatever it may be, to the best ad- 
vantage. 

THe TRAINING OF A 
Church. Illustrated. 194 pp. Cloth. 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1922. 
The author of this book as secretary at the 

Baldwin Locomotive Works has had practical 
experience in secretarial work, and his manu- 
script has been read and approved by the sec- 
retaries of many other important concerns. 
His book will be of great practical value to 
persons who are engaged in secretarial work 
or desirous of undertaking it, and they will 
find the various aspects of the profession 
treated in an effective way. Of general in- 
terest are the chapters on mechanical helps, 
filing room and library, the social secretary, 
and compensation. The book has a number 
of illustrations. 

Soncs or Home, anp OTHERs. 
Baker. 79 pp. Cloth. Boston : 
ing Co. 1921. 

Mrs. Baker’s poems, collected in this vol- 
ume, which is published in attractive form, 
are simple and unpretending, but they always 
have a meaning, and their simplicity and 
frankness of purpose gives them an added 
charm. They are written from the heart, and 
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they show a love of nature, a tenderness of 
sentiment, and a deep religious feeling, all 
gracefully expressed. 

ROSINANTE TO THE Roap AGarn. By 

Passos. 245 pp. Cloth, New York: 

Doran Company. 1922. 

Any who expect to find in “ Rosinante to 
the Road Again” a well ordered book of 
travel, giving information about the features 
of Spain and the life, customs, and tendencies 
of the Spanish people, will be disappointed. 
Instead, readers will find in it a haphazard 
series of impressionistic word-pictures of 
scenes and individuals, written by one who 
evidently regards himself as a word-artist 
and who in looking at the minutiae of casual 
vistas has missed seeing Spain and in regard- 
ing individuals has failed to see the Spanish 
people as a whole. In one or two chapters 
Mr. Dos Passos makes an attempt at general- 
ization, but he meets with poor success in his 
endeavor, as he puts it, “to hammer some sort 
of unified impression out of the scattered pic- 
tures of Spain in my mind.” He quotes 
freely from Spanish writers, sometimes in 
Spanish and sometimes in translation, and he 
devotes chapters to Pio Baroja, “a novelist of 
revolution”; Blasco Ibafiez ; Antonio Ma- 
chado ; and Juan Maragall. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 





will confer a favor if they will mention Tue 
Writer.) 

Tue Novetist’s Worksop. Archibald Marshall. 
Yale Review for July. 

Latrer-Day Critics oF SHettey. J. W. Beach. 
Yale Review for July. 

Tue British AND THE AMERICAN Press. Stephen 
Leacock. Harper’s Magazine for June. 

Witn Dickens 1x America—II. New Material 
from the Papers of Mrs. James T. Fields. Edited 
by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Harper’s Magazine for 
June. 

Wuy Poputar Novets Are Popurar. Henry 
Seidel Canby. Harper’s Magazine for June. 

Tue PracticaL Sipe oF Weritinc. IV. — Pub- 
lishing Your Own Book. Robert Cortes Holliday. 
3ookman for June. 

Tue Disraet1an’ Irony. Concluded. Stuart P. 
Sherman. Bookman for June. 

Tue Literary Spotiicut. IX.— Stuart P. Sher- 
man. With a caricature by William Gropper. 


Bookman for June. 
ADVENTURES OF AN Ixiustrator. VI. —~— With 
Hewlett and Crawford in Italy. Illustrated. Joseph 
Pennell. Century for June. 

RePorTING Wortp ConFeRENcES. With portraits 
of Edwin L. James, Henry W. Nevinson, Philippe 


Millet, Paul Scott Mowrer, Wickham Stead, and 










Lord Northcliffe. Arthur Sweetser. Our World 
for June. 

TENDENCIES IN Frencn Literature. Georges 
Lechartier. North American Review for June. 

On Reapinc Pogetry Topay. Jeannette Marks. 
North American Review for June. 

Wuy Sw#aksrere Enpvures. Current Opinion for 
June. 

THe GLOoRIFICATION oF Common SENSE BY 
M6uitre. With portrait. Current Opinion for 
June. 

Wuy Byron Stitt Hortps Our IMacINnaTIoN. 


With portraits. Current Opinion for June 
Mark Twatin’s UNCOMPLIMENTARY PoRTRAIT OF 
Bret Harte. Current Opinion for June. 
Art IN ADVERTISING. Illustrated. Ernest 


Knaufft. 
American Review of Reviews for June. 


WoopsLock Printing’ Reprviovs. Illustrated. 
Edward Laroque Tinker. Arts and Decoration for 
June. 

BOOKBINDINGS AND BOOKLOVERS. Illustrated. 
Brander Matthews. Arts and Decoration for June. 

LarcapDIOo Hearn IN New Orveans. John 5S, 
Kendall. Double Dealer for June. 

Henry Brake Futrer. Carl Van Vechten. 
Double Dealer for June. 

SELLING Your PuHotoGrapnus. Frederick C. Davis. 
Photo-Era for June. 

How I Put Bacxsone Into My Spine. With 
Portraits. Homer Croy. Physical Culture for June. 
THe American Review or Reviews. With por- 
trait of Albert Shaw. American News Trade Jour- 
nal for May. 

Tre AssociateD Press IN Past AND PRESENT. 
— IV. Melville E. Stone. Fourth Estate for 
May 27. 

Our Literary’ Back-scratcuHinG. Literary Di- 


gest for June 3. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


The cabin used by Mark Twain in 1865 
when he was a gold prospector near Sonora, 
California, has been restored, and on June 
10 was dedicated to him as a memorial. 

Hamilton Holt, who was the editor of the 
Independent before its consolidation with the 
Weekly Review, and has since been consulting 
editor, has resigned from the staff of the 
magazine. 

A statue to Francis Scott Key was unveiled 
at Baltimore on Flag Day, June 14. 

The Little Review ( New York) is send- 
ing out an S. O. S. call, saying that it must 
have contributions of $5,000 to see it through 
the next year, or close the shop. Neither of 
the editors of the Little Review, it says, 
draws a cent of salary. 
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O. W. Pusino, of Helsingfors, Finland, 
claims to have invented a typesetting machine 
with a typewriter keyboard which requires ao 
power other than that applied by the hand. 
He declares that his machine, which is called 
the “Gnom,” will enable writers to set their 
stories as they write them. 

“A Portrait of George Moore in a Study 
of His Work,” by John Freeman, is published 
by D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Life of William Morris,” by J. W. 
Mackail, is published by Longmans, Greea, 
& Co. 

“John Masefield,” by W. H. Hamilton, is 
published by the Macmillan Company. 

“The Opinions of Anatole France,” as re- 
corded by Paul Gsell, and translated by Ern- 
est Boyd, is published by Alfred H. Knopf 
( New York ). 

“Random Memories,” by Ernest W. Long- 
fellow (Houghton Mifflin Company), is a 
volume of reminiscences by a son of the poet, 
giving stories of American men of letters of 
the last century. 

“The Manchester Guardian : A Century of 
History,” by W. H. Mills, is published by 
Henry Holt & Co. 

“Wiltshire Essays,” by Maurice Hewlett 
( Oxford University Press ), contains, among 
others, literary essays giving the description 
of an eighteenth century bookseller, and a 
new criterion of judging the origin of bal- 
lads. 

“Friday Nights,” by Edward Garnett ( Al- 
fred A. Knopf), consists of critical studies 
of Nietzsche, Tchekov, W. H. Hudson, Joseph 
Conrad, D. H. Lawrence, Richard Jeffries, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, and other literary people 
and themes. 

“The Catholic Spirit in Modern English 
Literature,” by George N. Shuster, is pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 

In “The Problem of Style,” by J. Middle- 
ton Murry (Oxford University Press), 
Professor Murry says: “I am not expound- 
ing a doctrine. I am engaged in a voyage of 
discovery.” The best advice that Professor 
Murry has to give his readers is to study 
Shakspere. 


“On Life and Letters,” by Anatole France, 
translated by D. B. Stewart ( Dodd, Mead, & 
Co.) is the third volume in a series of the 
works of the French poet. 

“Language,” by Otto Jespersen ( Henry 
Holt & Co.), is a study of the nature, develop- 
ment, and origin of language. 

“Everyday Uses of English,” by Maurice 
H. Weseen ( T. Y. Crowell Company ), is a 
manual covering many aspects of the English 
language in speech, business, and literary 
writing. 

“The Realm of Poetry,” by Stephen J. 
Brown, is brought out by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

“On English Poetry,” by Robert Graves 
( Alfred A. Knopf), deals with vers libre, 
diction, color, the moral question, ways and 
means, and other aspects of the art of poetry. 

“Good Writing,” by Arthur W. Leonard 
and Claude W. Fuess, instructors of English 
at Phillips Academy, is published by Har- 
court, Brace, & Co. 

Since 1904 P. F. Collier & Son Company 
have sold 1,607,004 copies of “The Adven- 
tures of Sherlock Holmes,” by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. 

The Freeman (New York) is publishing 
an “Autobiography of Tolstoy's Wife.” 

The Bookseller’s Quarterly, a record of 
new books classified by title, subject, and 
author, has been brought out by the Book- 
seller and Stationer ( New York ). 

James Logie Robertson (“Hugh Halibur- 
ton”) died in Edinburgh recently. 

Sir Walter Raleigh died at Oxford, Eng- 
land, in May. 

Gilson Willets died at Los Angeles May 26, 
aged fifty-three. 

Mrs. Mary Virginia Terhune (“ Marion 
Harland”) died in New York June 2, aged 
ninety years. 

Carroll Blaine Cook (“Dixie Carroll” ) 
died in Chicago June 11, aged thirty-eight. 

Francis Howard Williams died in Phila- 
delphia June 17, aged seventy-seven. 

Clarence L, Cullen died at Deal 
N. J., June 20, aged fifty-two. 


Beach, 





